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OOCUPATIONS IN THi APPAREL INDUiTRY 



Indiiitry 

The apparel industry produces 
clothes that not only ara appropriata 
for the o^casion^be it work, sletp, 
or liliure activitaes^but in luch a 
wide variety of eolbrs and sty las that 
we gmn select appafel to match our 
mood ind'eKprass our penonality. In 
addition to clothes^ the Industry^ro^ 
duaes linens and drapes and othttV 
p^oduncts made from cloth such as 
tsnts and para^utas. To do all this, 
the Industry employs about 1.3 mih 
lion pcople^nearly 4 out of 5 make 
elothes. 

At the beginning of this century, 

• the buildings and streets of Manhat' 
tan's Lower Bast Side bustled with 
apparel fnanufaQturing activity, fiew 
Vork'^ styles became the standard 
for the rest of the country. Buyers for 
large, dut-of-town depa^rtment stores 

* c^me to ^ew York City to view new 
designs ahd to place orders for winter 
and suinnver fashiotis. Apparel firnii 
in this city not only had the advan- 
tage of being ne^i* a concentration 'of 

. buyeim^ut newl^ arrived immigrants 
pfovided them with an inexpensive, 
aupply of workers. New York City 
was then the undisputed apparei 
^anufac taring capital of the country. 
. Toda^, New York City is no longer 
the Nation *s dominant appafel cen- 

' ty* althpugh it is still important^ 
attnost 1 1 out of every 5 employees in 
the industry works in or around New 

*^York City. However, many firni^ 
^ave moved to the South so as to\ 
lower, their taxes and labof costs. As ^ 
a result, about 25 percent of the in- 
dustry's employees work in Nlirth. 
Carolina^ Georgia, Texas, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and Alabama, Other 
firms nave moved to large cities such 
as Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, St, 
Louis, and Dallas, where large cloth- 
ing markets exist, 

More than half of the Spdustry's 
workeri are employed in firms that 
have ovef 100 employees. Only I 
plant in 7, however, is this large. The 
limited investment required to cut 
and S€w garments, and the specializa- ^ 
tion of Hrms in one operation, such 
ai cutting, allow small firms to enter 



thip industiy w^th relative iei^. In the 
' woiiieii*s and misses^ outerwear sec^ 
tor of Uiis industry, fw insuince, tht 
majority of the eut and lewn gar^ 
ments originate In New York Cfty, 
but much of the aewing is cohtraGted 
out to firms spraad throughout the 
Middle Atlantic States, PlanU manu-^ 
facturinghien's wear usually are larg^ 
er thui thoie inaklng women's gar-^ 
ments because men's olothlng 
^ undergoes leis frequent changes in 
design and style and thus is better 
suited to mm productton miithcds. 

OeeupAtiont Iri tMplndu»try 

Apparel industry eniployees, thos^ 
of whqni are directly involved in thej 
production process, car^ out thji| 
major operations of designing arfd 
pattern making, cutting and marking, 
sewing, and pressing. AJtout half of 
all apparel employees are hmd sew- 
ers or sowing machine operators. 
Generally, high grade and style^ri- 
en ted apparel ij ntore careftilly de^' 
signed and involvei more handwork 
than cheaper, more standardiied 
items. For example, some hand de- 
tailing goes into m fashionable cock- 
tail dress or a high-priced suit or 
coat. While items such as undershirts 
and overalls usually are sewn entirely 
by machine. Tp^ike the many dif- 
ferent kinds ^of garm^nti,, workers 
With various skUls and educational 
backg^unds are nieded< 

Designing Room Occupations.^ '^yp^' 
cally, the manufacturing procesi be- 
gins with the designer (D.O.T, 
%\ 42,08 1 ), who creates new types and 
^styles of apparel. Inspiration for a 
new design may come from any of a 
variety of e%periences— travelog, 
observing life styles, and looking at 
paintings and other sources of infer* 
mation about how people dressed in 
th^^ast, to name but a few. In addi- 
ti3n io creativity, designers must 
have practical knowledge of the ap- 
parel business so that they can trans- 
late their ideas into styles that can be 
produced at competitive prices. They 
must, for example, ba familiar with 
labor processes and costs for various 
factory dperations su^ as pattern 



« making, cutting, sewing, and preii<^ 
ing. - 
w A large nimufacturir generally 
has a head desitfiar and several assis* 
tants. Many small Arms, howtver, do 
not employ designers but purchase 
readymade deiigns of patterns or 
copy higher priced desipis. 

A designer usually works with one 
type of apparel^yii^ as suits or 
4r^ms, r although some work with 
several. For a highK|ua]ity dre^, de^ 
signers usually start by drawing 
sketches or draping muslin on a 
mMikin and choosing fabrics, 'trlni, 
and colors, ,yslng these sketehis as 
guides, d€f ipiifi and thiif Wtistaftti 
make an ^xpefiMtntal dr^ss. They 
1 cut Aattriids md pifi, sew, asi4 adjust. 
1 the dress on a form or a live model 
^ .unUHt matches the skalbh. 
^ San^le mmkers (P.OX 785 J81 ) 
^ use tibia i^^rimentai dre^ as a guide 
in cu^^^nd^iev^g fiibrles to irtake 
a flnished santple of the dfesi. After 
man^ement hm approved the 
pie, a pait^rn mak^r (D.b.T. 
, 781381) Qonstructs a master pat^ 
tern. Working ^closely with thn de^ 
signer, the pattern maker translates 
die sketch or sainple dress into paper 
or flberboard pieces, each one repre^ 
penting a part of the gannent, A psi^ 
tern gm4^r CD.O.T. 78 1,181) mea- 
sures the pieces that make up thif^ 
master pattern, and modifies thein to 
flt various sizes. To speed up this pro- 
cess," some lu'ge plants use compute 
^ e^ to draw up the patterns for each 
size, ' . 

Styles, for many items, ' such as 
men*s suitsj, and Jackets, do not 
chajig^ signiflcantly from year to 
year; thus, sdme- of the steps de- 
scried above are not required. A 
designer may alter 4he style of a suit, 
for example, by simply making minor 
changes on the master pattern. 

Cutting Room Occupations. Workers 
in the cutting room prepare cloth for 
sewing. There are five basic opera^ 
tions in the cutting department: ^ 
Spreading, 'marking, cutting, astem- 
bling, and Uoketing. Small shops may 
combine two or more of these opera* 
tions into a single job, - 

Hand spreaders (D,O.T. 781.887) 
lay out bolts of cloth into exact 
lengths on the cutting table. Machine 
spreaders ( D,OT, 78 1 .884^ are aided 




by machines in laying the cloth 
evenly across the table. 

Markers (D.OX 1$\A^) trace 
the fiberboard "pattern pieces on 
large sheets of paper « and may make 
sevafal carbons of these tracings. In 
some cases they trace the pattern 
pieces with chalk directly on the 
cloth itself, rather than on paper. 

Following the pattern *5 outline on 
the cloth, a c^tt€F (D.OT. 781.8&4fl 
ciits out the various garfnent pieces 
from layers of cloth. Sornetimes 
the^ie layeN are as hi|h as 9 inches. 
Using an electrically pdwered knife^ 
the l:utt€r slices lhrou|h ail the layers 
at once. The work of a cutter and a 
marker frequently is eombined.into a 

/ single job. 

The pieces of cioth that have been 
cut are prepared for the sevMing room 
by artother group of , specialized 
workers. Assemblers^ sometirnes 
called bundlers or fitters (t).O.T. 
781 .687), bring together and bundle 
the piedes and accessories (linings, 
tapes, and tri/nmings) needed to 
make a coniplete garment They 
match coIo|r, size,, and fabric design 
and use chalk or thread to rnark 
locations for pockets, buttonholes, 
buttons, and other trirnnriings. They 
identLftr^ach^ bundle with a ticket. 

' whicp is also used to figure the earn- 



ings of workers who are paid accord- 
. ing to the niMTiber of pieces they pro- 
duce. The bundles then are routtd to 
the various sections of the sewing 
rdom . 

Sewing Room Occupations, Most, 
production workers in the apparel in- 
dustry ar^ hand sev^ers and sewing 
machine op6rat<3rs. Although hand 
sewers are needed in the production 
of expensiv^^garnients and to put the 
fmishing touches on moderate-priced 
clothing, sewing machine operators 
constitute the great majority of work- 
ers in this area. 

Using industrial 'machines that are 
heavier and run faster than the ones^ 
found in the hornei sewing machine 
operators (D.O.T. 787.782) grfierallyj 
specialise in a single operation such 
as sewirig 'shoulde^ searris, attaching 
cuffs to sleeves, or hemming blouses. 
Some make sections fuch as pockets,^ 
collars, or, sleeves;^ others assemble 
and joiri these cqmpleted sections to 
the main parts of the garmeiit. 

Sewing machine operators gener-..' 
ally are classified by the type of ma- 
chine they use, such as single-needle 
sewing machine operator or blind- 
stitch machine operator, and by ti|^ 
type of work pcrfornried, such as col- 
lar stitcher or sleeve rmishcr/^ 

Most hand st!vying is done ori bet- 



ter quality or highly* ^yled dresiei, 
suits, and coats, Mai^sewm (D O.T. ^ 
782.884) use naedl^ and thread to 
perfortn various ope rations ranging 
from siinple sewing to corn^tex 
stitching. Many hand sewers speciaU 
ize in a single operation, su^h as lap^l 
basting or lining stitching. 

instead of being sewn, 0arts such 
as collars and lapali may be -'fused'* 
together by heat and pressure. A 
fusing machine operator places the 
garment part on a loading plfitforrn 
of^ fusing press that is adjusted t^ 
apply the^preciie ainount'of prbssurft 
and temperature fieeded for a pernia* 
nent bond^ 

In a typical apparel plant, each, , 
Operator in the sewing department 
performs one or two assigned tasks ^ 
Qh each piece in a bundle of cut 
garment pieces, and then passes the / 
/bundle to l^e next operator. Many / 
plants enigtoy material handlers / 
(D.O.T. 959.887) who move gar-/ 
ment buiidles from one sewing op- 
eration to another 

At various stages df the sewing 
operationSi inspectors and checkers 
(D.O.T 78^.687) examine garments, 
They.rriark'defects, such as skipped 
stitches or bad seams, which the in- 
spectors sometifnes tepair belfore the 
garmenti are passed on to the next 
sewing operation, ^//and trimmers^ 
(D.O.T. 7prg87), often called' 
thread trimmers and cleaners, re- 
move loose threads, basting stitches, 
and lint from garnien^j , 

Tailoring^ Occupations . Tailors 
(D^OrC 785.261 and J81) and 
dressm^ers (D,OT. 785,361) are. 
skilled workers who do difficult kinds * 
of hand and machine sewmg. Most 
ire employed in rtlaktng expensive 
clothing rtiat needs precise shSphg 
and finishipg. Although some iailo\s 
and dressmakers rnake complete laA 
ments, most specialise in a few op- 
erations iuch as collar setting and 
lapel padding. 

BusHeiers, (D.OT. 785.281 ) are 
tailors who repair defects in finished 
garnlents rejected by the inspector. 
They alter parts that have not been 
sewn correctly, reaprange padding in 
coats and suil^, and do other sewing 
necessary to correct defects, 
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fnanikins and body forms, use var 
ious types of steam pressing ,n^a- 
chines or hand irons to flatten seams 
and shape parts and finished gar- 
ments, Xhere are two basic types of 
preisers— underpressers and fmish 
pressers. Under pressdrs specialize on 
particular garment parts, such as coU 
lars, shouldersi seams, or pockets. 
Their duties vary frdm iimple 
smoothing of clotli and flattening of 
seams to skillful' shaping of garment 
parts. Kihish pr'eisers generally do fi- 
nal pressing and ironing at the end of 
the sewing operations. 

Fur S hap Occupations > BecauBe furs 
are jeit^epsive and .difricult to work 
witri, making a fur garment requires 
.wQfkers who have special skills not 
fmnd in plants that make other types 

^ of appar'eL^ ^ 
' i'The tnost skilled-worker in a fur 
gflEment^ ^lant ;is the fur cutter 

^ (^;0.T. 783 781), who also niay be. 
the sup^visdf . The cutter selectf and 
matches tnoughHrur skins td make a 

' fingle garment, such as a coat or 
Jacket, and arranges and cuts the 
skiijs on pattern/pieces sa that the 
choice sections of fur are. placed 



where they wjH ihow. PoUowing the 
sewing initructions |iven by thp Gut- 
ter, fur macHi^ operataFS (D,OT, 
787.'782) sew^ these pelts together to 
make garnrilnt sections. A fur nailer 
(D.O.T^83.i84), after wetling and 
stretehiriji the garment sections, ei- 
ef staples or nails them on.a board 
so that they will cover the pattern. 
' When the sections are dry, this work* 
er removes them from the board. To 
complete the garment, the fur ma- 
chine operator then finishes sewing 
the various sections, and /uf/E>iij^^fj 
(D.O.T. 783.381) lew; in the lining, 
t^pe edges, make pockets, artd^w 
on buttons and loops, 

Administrative, SaUs, and Mainte- 
nance Occupations. Most administra- 
tive positions in an apparel plant are 
in the production department. Pro- 
duction managers are responsible for 
estimating production costs, schedul- 
ing the How of work, hiring and train- 
ing workers, controlling quality, and 
supervising th# overall production 
activities of the plant. In some small 
apparel firms, the production manag- 
er also is a designer. 

Industrial engineers advise" man- 
agement about the efficient use of 
machines, materials, and workers. 
(Further discussion of industrial en- 
gineers is included elsewhere in the 
Handbook.) 

Clerks, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, and oth#r office workers make 



up piayroIlSj prepare in^dise^ 
recOrcfe, and ^tfend to ot^r p8^tf< 
wprk. In soihi largfe ptaitts» many 
-^cieritfkl functidni'|re/tiandle^ :wh ^ 
computers, f hli r^uipes ktypunjch 
opera top, computer pfpgranirtlf rs 
and opecatom« and systenii analysti:" 
Sales workers, fabric'buyt i^^ m«^eli, 
acceuntants, and iewitig tnachine. 
nfechanidi 'and technicians are. 
among other types of workeri In tb^ 
apparel industry. D^usitons bf 
mgny of these Jobs can be found e Isie- - 
whe>e in the HafMooki > . > 

^ Trafnlngi Oth«r QualHlMllonSr 
^ ^ •nil AdvtflesiiiMl ^ 

^ i- 

Most worken in the apparel Indus- 
try pick up their skills bn the job by 
helping and observing experieficed 
'.workers. The length of time required 
for on-thegob training ranges from a 
few weeks to several years, depend-^ 
ing on the type of occupation, the 
worker's aptitude, and the employ- 
er's training program, A relatively 
small number of employees are " 
trained in formal apprenticeship pro- 
grams for highly skilled occupations, ' 
such as pattern maker, cutter; ^nd' 
tailor. Some employees take courses 
in pattern making, cutting and tiii- : '\ 
' loring, as well as nftachine and hand 
sewing, at private and public schools 
ill apparel manufacturing centers. 

Many production Jobs do not re^ 
quire much physical exertion. Good 
eyesight and manual dexterity, how- 
eyerj are vital > * 
/ Eiy^y into beginning haod-or ma-^ 
'chine-sewing jobs is relatively easy, 
^^since there are -few restrictions re- 
garding education and physical con- 
dition. An increasing number of 
workers* however, are receiving 
training in high school and vocation- 
al schools. New workers start by sew- 
ing straight seams, under the supervi- 
sion of a skilled worker or supf rvisor, 
and progress to more complicated 
sewing as they gain experience. 
Many large companies have special 
in-plant training programs for sewing 
machine operators. The operator is 
taught how to perform each opera- 
tion with minimal finger* arm, and 
body movement. The abHity to do 
routine work rapidly is essential, 
since nearly all sewers are paid by the 
number of pieces they produce = 



w^p^Htiisns. MtiAt,^wey#iM^y on the 
' iMllfif gf nerml . op^r^tloit throughput 
. ' their forking tivfs im^ em look tot- 
... ward. Mty ' to moving from ^simpl© 
, , ' sMang^ to mar^, to'nipllca^d- 
' . tfilU pny higher ped^ rmtes. 

Hew w6fkers in qsfting nkim^uiu- 
ally begin w^iAwMf% (bundlers or 
fitters). ip<^^, patience^ and the 
ability to mateh oolo^ art^ne^emry* 
I for tiieie joN.- An dismibler may be 
pronioted to 'spreader; and after a 
few yeart, to marker of ^utt^r. 

Ma$t pattern makers. pick, up the 
ikills of the ^rade ^ working' for 
: taveral ^eari helpefs^ expem 
:^linced pattern makers. Cuttfrs artd 
patt^ft) graders DCQisipiially . are pt^o^ 
t indted to patt^r^ making. Pattern 
miik^Hi must be able to l.^UttallEe 
' from a sketeh -or mod.eL'^h^^size, 
4hape, and number of pattern pieces 
> required ^for' a particular garment, 
Th^^ also must 'have a Icnowlectg^ of 
fabrics, body proportions^ And galr- 
ment const ruetiohl^' ' « 
" For beginning taiiv;aQd dressmak- 
' ing Jote, ^lany employers prefer to\ 
hire vocational school graduates who 
have had coiirses in these subjects. 
... With a f€w years of additional ap- 
pren^eaihip or inform arori-the-jqb 
training, graduates can^ qualify as 
skillad workers. Some of these work^ 
eymtually^ become deiignei^s or 
lup^visors. They cap also transfer to 



Jobs, in dryi 
Many a 
cruit desi, 
fer^peciali 
^'Oraduates 




Jobs Outsidii th^ appar^^^ 
inf industry as fitters and alttratioii 
tailor^ ifi elothiiig jtores^and dr^ 
^"iieaiiHigihppi. / / ' 

Presieri usuaUy ^begin as under- 
pressmt . working on Itmple seams 
And garment parts. Underpressing • 
^ can be leamed in a shortuimet and 
vth^^rker can progress to the more 
^difneult Job o^. finish presser. Th^se 
worker alao ca^ transfer to pressing 
ing shops, 

i ftrms prefer to re- ^ 
from colleges that of^ 
training in this field, 
ually start as assistant 
desigtfe^ or sample Aaktri^ Soine 
designerst. however^ have dome jjp 
through tt0 ranks by advancing fr6m 
cutting, pat^n) makiDg, or t^lorinp 
jobs. , . ^ ' V * = 

Designers need a thordugh kpowU 
edge of fabrics, a^keen ieose of c^^or, 
and thK^ ability^ to translate des^n ^ 
ideas ihtb a fiQis^ed garment. They 
should al^d" acquaint themselves with 
garmentmaking techniques by work- 
ing briery in. various plant JobSi such 
af' sample makings pattern making, 
cu^in^, and machtne sewing, De^gn^ 
ers should know-how to sketch. 

Production managers and industri- 
al engineers'^teri begin as manage^^ 
ment traine^p^i^ college education 
increasingly is being required for - 
tht^ jobs. For thopC' without a coU 
lege background, many y^ars of on-' 



Tha number of jdbs In the apparftjndustry fluctuates 
with Ihe ecbnorrty ^ ^ ^ 

Wage and salary. wo rkgr^ in the apparel Industry, 195Q;76 and 
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^€^job traiimg in mil iproductldn prd^ 
^ems, ranging fr^' selectton^of fab- 
ric -to' sh^ment of finished apparel« 
are re^iiir^ to quatify as a piroduc- 
t^n 'tQanager, # v ^ 

Impkiyfii'eiit Oyttodk 

Apparel industry employment Is 
expected 4o grow abbi^t as fj|st fis the 
average for all industries though the 
mtd-19iO's. Most Job openinp will 
; ari^ from the need to^reptace expert^ 
ef^ed workers who retire, die, or 
transfer to pther fields of.^ork. The 
number of ^openings may - fluctuate 
'greatly fmm.year IP year« as^f de^ , 
inand for apparel is highly sensitive 
to ^Imgei in the ecojiomy. ^ 
. Demand for apparel Is expected to 
inc^iase the long rlin ^ pdpula^ 
tioi) and incomes 'continue to grow^ 
ThbMndi|Ary's greater emphasis on. 
styling also may stfiAulate d^mand.l 
'Employment In the ^ndustry^ how^ 
ever, isi not expected to ke^p pace 
with the production of appareU be- , 
cause new mechanised equipment 
^nd Improved methods of pKKii|ction. 
and distribution ar^ expected to re^ ^ 
suit in greater output per worker. Ex^ 
amples of labpr^ving aquipment In- 
clude sewing machines that can 
position needles and trim threads au^ 
tomatically; oevices that .^utomati^ 
cally position fabric pieces under the 
needle and remove and stack com- 
pleted pieces; and computer-con- 
trolled pattern making, grading, and 
cutting. Computers alsp are improve - 
ing managerial control over sales, in- 
.ventories, shipping, and production. " 

' Despite technological advances In 
equipment, eiitensive application of 
automatic jaborsaving equipment to 
the production process is difficult 
tecause'df the variety of itenis pro- 
duced and the frequent style and sea- 
sonkl changes, particularly In clothv 
Ing/ For these and other reasons, 
apparel manufacturing operations 
will continue 'to require much man- ' 
ual labor.. Most em ployipe^t oppor- 
tunities wilL be for sewing machine 
opcf afors^ this occupatidnal group 
consfkutes app^xima^ly 50 pereeiA 
of total industry employriient. 

Opportunities are axpepted.to be 
particularly favorable for production 
managers and eng^cerE wrth college 
degrees in apparel management, en- 
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glnaering tachnology /of apparel, 
and industrial angineering, as well as 
for s^es workers, fabnc buyers, and 
sewiiig machine mecnanics. Job op- 
portunities ml^ should be fEvorable 
^ fof the more high skilled craft yi^ork- 
0rs such as pattern makers, cdtters, 

- pressers, finiihers, and tailors. Peo- 
ple who plan to become designers, on 
the other hud, will face keen €om» 
petition, because the number of peo- 
ple trying* to get into this field ex- 
ceeds the nymber of available jobs, 

Eariilnga and Worklfig 
Condltlona 

Earnings in the apparel industry 
arf relattvely low. In 1976, produc- 
tion workers in apparel averaged 
$3,41 an ho^r, compared with $4.87 
, an hour for those in all private Wdus- 

- tries, except farming. 

Average hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers varied among difTer- 
ent kinds of apparel plants, ranging 
from $3.03 in plants that made hats, 
9api, and millinery to' $4.18 in those 
that made men's and boys' suits and 
coats. Earnings of apparel workers 
also varied by occupation and geo- 
graphic area. Table 1 gives estimated 
average hourly earnings in 1976 for 
selected occupations and areas in 
■ one segment of the Industry. 

Because hiost production workers 
in the apparel industry are paid by 
the number of pieces they produce, 
their total earnings depend upon 
speed as well as skilL 



Many apparel workei^ are union 
members, particularly those who 
work in metropolitan areas. The ma- 
jor unions in this industry are the 
International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers' 
Union, and the United Garment 
Workers of America. Some of these 
unions sponsor health care and child 
day care centei^, cooperative hous- 
ing, and vacation resorti for the 
benefit of their members. 

Workers may be laid off for several 
weeks during slack^ seasons, particu- 
larly in plants that make seasonal 
garments, such as women's coats and 
suits. Employment is Usually more 
stable in plants that produce stan- 
dardized garments, such as pajamas 
and men's shirts, which are vvom all 
year. In many plants, the available 
work during slack periods is divided 
so that all workers can be assured of 
at least sorne earnings. 

While many plants are hous^ in 
old buildings, others are located in 
modem buildings' that have ample 
work space, good lighting, and ai^- 
conditionirig. Because most employ^ 
ees sit wheif they sew, the work is not 
physically strenuous, bjjt the pac6 is 
rapid and many tasks are monoto- 
nous. 

Working conditions in cutting and 
designing rooms are more pleasant 
than in the sewing and prasstng areas. 
The cutting and desig^tng rooms are 
in an area away from the hustle and 

\ 



bustle* of the sewing and pressing 
. operations, and deiifAlng, pattern 
making, and cutting job^. are i%ire* 
interestiflig antf le^ monotoflfeui than 
most other apparel Jobs « 

Sources of Add Metial 
Intorntatiofi 

Information on vocational and 
high schools that offer training in 
designing, tailoring, and sewing may 
be obtained from the Division of 
Vocational Eduoatiorf of the Depart^ 
ment of Education in each State 
capiml, 

Jnformtfion on ^pcentiaeihlps 

may ^ ob^ned from the Appren^ 
ticeahip Council of the State labor 
department or the local office of. 
State employment service. Some lo^ 
cai empldyment service offices ad- 
minister teste to determine aptitudes 
- that are important for many apparel 
industi^ Jobs^ 

Fcx^eneral information on jobs in 
the industry and information on 
schools that ^ffer degrees in apparel 
management^lnfiineering technol- 
ogy for apparenV^ign, and related 
professional and^^kational fields, 
write to: 



American Apparel Man] 
ttion, Suiii 800, 161 1 I 
. ton, Va. 22209. 




tUFtrt AisocU 
mm St., Arling^ 



Amalgamftted Clothing and Textile Workers' 
Union, I S Union Square, New York, N .Y, 
10MI3. 

Fur Irifomnation and F^hion Council, 101 W. 
3Dth St., New York, N,Y, lOOPL 

International L^iei* Garment Workers* 
Union. niO Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
1W19, 

National Outerwear and Sportswear Assoc i^ 
ation. Inc., 1 Pennsylvania plaza, New 
York. N,V. 10001. 

United Oamient Workers of An|eriQa, Room 
1614. 200 Park Ave. South, New York, 

N.Y. 10003. 

Apparel Manufacturers' Association, 1440 
Brsadway, New York, HM. 10018. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 51 
M^iion AveM New York, N.Y, iOOlO. 
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OtCUPATIONS IN THi BAKING liMDUSTRY 



The bmking induitry-^dne of the 
Nation's largest food-{^k|€^ing em- 
ployers^providei sWdy, year^ 
rqund employnient for thousandi of 
workars thrDughoiit th^ cpuntry. 
Jobi exiit to suit a wide variety of 
interasts^ skills, and talents. Bakery^ 
workers make, wrap* pack^ sall^ and 
deliver products. Mechanics rnain- 
tain and repair plant nnachinery^nd 
service (^elivery trucks. Managers 
and sales specialists direct operations 
and clerical workan parforrh regular 
office duties. 4 

Natura and LoQaticn of the ^ 
Industry 

About 240,000 pericins worked in 
the Nation's 3*500 industrial bak- 
eriai in 



Although there are many small 
bakeries, the larger plants account 



tlon'wQrkafi bland, sift, and mm in* 
Ipdients to form a doughishapa and^ 
bake lha dough; and wrap and paek 
the final f roduct; 
Since bread is the primary product 



for most of the employrnani. About ^ industry, oceupationi dm^ 

thraa^fpurths of the induitry's em^a -bg^ h^^^ are thoia found in a 
^-^^^ "^^^^ ^r^ad bakery. Jobs 4iiay differ some^ 
«4^hat in a bakery- that makes othei' 
products or is mora automated. ^ 

The Hrst step in baking is to coin^ 
bine the ingredients neadad to ma^e 
dough, MUers (D.O.T. 520.885) 
load blending inachiiies with the 
exact amounts of flour, watar^- and 
yeast needed for the braad.. Using in- 
struments, they care^lly control tha 
temperature,, timifig, and- mixing 
spead of tha machines to insure a 
uniform^ well-blendadi dough. ^The 
mixad dough Is dropped into a trough 
and puihed to a wann proofmg room 



1 00 workers 

Most jobs ara coiicantrated in met- 
rppoUt&n araas and most of tha in^ 
dustry's employiei "are production 
workers. They do the baking, handle 
raw materials, maintain aquipniant, 
wrap and pack produ*cts, and keap 
the bakarias clean. Nearly I out of 4 
drivas a truck to deliver the indus' 
try 'S products; most gf these workers 
sell to retail stored Other drivars 
with no sales duttei deliver bakery 
products to distribution centers, ho- 
tels, rastaurants, and storas^ Tha ra^ 
maining 20 percent of the work force 



1976. More than 4 out of 5 in admirrisAtive, professional, ^'here the yeast ferments and the 



worked in bakeries that produced 
perishable gc^ods such as bread, rolls, 
pies, cakes, and doughruts. The re- 
mainder worked in those that made 
"dry" goods such as cciokias, crack- 
ers, and pretzels. 



technical, and clerical Jobs, 

Production Occupations. Although 
not all baked goods are made in 
exactly the same way, ^ most bakery, 
production jobs ^re similar. Froduc^ 




Dlvldtr maahinc operator runi machln* that divldsi and ■Nap«t d^ugh Into loavvt. 



dough rtjes. The risen dough is 
poured back into ih^ blander and 
sugar, sa^t, shprtening, and^ more 
flour and v^ater are ad^{^. The 
dough is allowad to rise again before 
it is shaped intp loavas. p 

Divider machine operators (D,0,T, 
520,885) run machines that divide, 
round, proof, and shape dough into 
loaf-size balls, A ^conveyor carries 
these b^lls of dough to dough molders 
or molding machirrt operators 
(D.O.T. 520.885) >vho press out the 
air bubbles, (otm the^balls in.to 
loavas; and drop tha loaves into pans. 
If bread or rolls are to be made in 
fancy shapas, b^ncH Hands (D.O.T. 
520,884 ) knaad and form the dough 
by hand. 

The pans of dough go back to the 
proofmg room for about an hour 
before^ being placed in^ tha oven. 
Oven tenders (D.O.T. 526,885) load 
ari^HjAload the ovens and adjust the 
tamparature and timing of the ovens 
to make sure tl^at the Bread is prop- 
erly baked. 

Some bakarias use an automatic 
wess called "continuous rtiix*!.that 
iminates many of the steps* de- 
scribed above. With this process, all 
ingredients ara minted at once and the 
dough is divided^ shaped, put into 
pans, and then proofed only once be- 
fore baking. 

In small bakeries, all-round bakers 
(D OT. 526.781 ) assisted by help- 




0¥«fi tontfttr leailng para of dough Into 8v§n. 



* errt usually handle alf the steps need- 
ed to turn out flnifh^d baked prod- 
ucts. In large bakeries, alUround 
bakers are employed as working su- 
pervisors. They direct their employ- 
ees and coordinate their activity with 
other departtnents to meet produc- 
tion schedules.' 

A cdnsiderable number of helpers 
(D.O.T. 526.886) are employed in 
baking operations to grease pans, re- 
n^ve bread froip pans, push troughs 
and rackf, and wash pans. They may 
assist alUround bakers and other 
. workers. They have job titles such as 
doughmixer helper, and oven tender 
helper. 1 

After baked goods are^oo!ed» sev- 
eral types of workers prepare them 
for delivery to customers. Slicing- 
and'Wrapping machine operators 
(D.O.T/521.885) feed loaves of 
bread onto conveyors leading to the 
machines, watch th^ slicing and 
wrapping operations, adjust the ma- 
chines, and kee^ them suppNed with 
bags and labels. A cojiveyor then 
takes the wrapped loaves to the ship- 
ping platform. 

Bakery employees in icing depart- 
ments give finishing touches to 



cakes, pastries, and other sweet 
goods following special formulas of 
tha bakery, icing mixers (D.O.T. 
,520.885) weigh and inaasure ingredi- 
ents and mi% cake icings and flUinga 
tby machine. They also prepare 
cooked niiings for pies, tarts, and 
other pastries. Hand icers (D.b.T, 
524.884) are skilled workers who 
^oorate special products such as 
wedding cakes, birthday cakes^ and 
fancy pastries. When the pr^uct is 
uniform or requires no special deco- 
ration^ the frosting may be applied by 
machine icers (D,O.T. 324.885). ^ 
Bakeries also employ many work^ 
grs in storage, warehousing, and ship^ 
ping departments. Receiving and 
stock clerks check, record, and deliv- 
er inQoming supplies and^ ingredient 
to various departments. Packers and 
chickers make up orders of bakery 
products for delivery by route driv« 
ers, 

Maintenance Occupaiions. Bakeries 
employ skilled maintenance ^vorken 
such as machinists, ajectriciar|s, and 
stationary engineers to keep machine 
ery and equipment in good condi- 
tion. Large plants need niany of these 
wofkers because their baking opera» 



tions are hifhiy fn^ehaaised^ Many 
bakeries also employ tAick meiphari- 
ics to ^rviee their delivery trucks. 

Saks and Driving. O^upaiions. Sell* 
lAg and delivering flnished bakid 
foods requires many thousands of 
workers. Some sell baked goo^St 
some dpive trucks, and inany do 
botii. 

Baute drivers (D.O.T. 292.358) 
work for wholesale bakeries. They 
deliver baked fo^s t6 gr^ei^ stores 
along their routes and collect pay- 
ment. Attimcting new customera and 
urging old customers to buy more 
produeUa^ major piuttortheiitjob. 
Route drivers .usually arruige tiieir 
baked, goods on shelves or dtsplay 
racks in grocery stores although 
some stores have begu^jp use their 
own employees to stock shelvei. 
Drtveii iJso list the itenis^ey think 
the grocer will buy the next day; 
these lists are used to help tnake up 
the bakery production schedule for 
the next morning. 

Rotiie supervisors assign delivery 
routes and check delivery schedules. 
They train new route drivers and may 
temporarily replace those who are 
absent. A large bakery may employ 
several supervisors, each in oharge of 
6 to 10 route drivers. 

Chain grocery store bakeries and 
multioutlet retail bakeries employ 
truckdrivers rather than route drivers 
to deliver baked ^foods to each of 
their company's stores. Truckdrivers 
do not have sales duties, nor, in m^t 
areas, do they stock shelves. Each 
stdre'S stock clerks or sales clerks 
arrange the displays of baked %ods. 

Administrative i Clerical ^ and Profes- 
sionai and Technical Occupations. 
Administrators in large bakeries and 
owners of 'small bakeries coordinate 
all baking activities! from the pur- 
chase of raw mateHals to the produce 
tion and delivery of ^nished goodi. ' 
In large Arms, activities are divided 
into separate deptrtments or func* 
tions and are supervised by plant 
managers, comptrollers, sales man» 
ageri, and other executives. Some 
administrative employees specialize 
in fields such as accounting, purchas- 
ingi advertising, personnels and in* 
dustrial relations. Bakeries employ 
#fnany types of clerical workers, in- 
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; . ' 4 ^tattp and swiyhboafd opsratprs. 

faibOTktpfies ami Mt kitghatis wharf 
€htnists» hdiTie eoononiisti^ and 
< their agsisUflU tert ingr^imts and 
pr€|We formulas and recipes, (pt^ 
taiM ^itcuiSion of«the duti€S« train- 
ing, and ^mploymint outlook for 
nimifiteiiancSt smtos* drivtngi adminis- 
teativg, clsrlcali and technioal par- 

* ionnel appear elsewhere in the Hanir 
bock.) 

Training, o'llisr Quallfloationit 
« ■ nnd AdvanMnifnt 

Training requirenienti for occupa- 
^ tions in trie baking industry range 
' fronfi a few days on the job to several 
yemrs of experience or advanced edu- 
cation. Slicing and wrapping ma- 
' £^htne operatori can learn their Job in 
a few days, but skilled workers, such 
^ as all-round bakers, mikers, oven ten- 
ders, and other baking speQialisti, 
need 3 or 4 years of training. Profes- 
sional personnel and ionie adminis* 
trativi workeri niust have a college 
degree or constderable Experience in 
their specialty, 

M6st inexperienced production 
workers in the baking industry are 
hired as helpers. They usually are 
assigned such tasks as carrying ingre- 

* dienti to mixing maQhines, or push- 
^ ' sng tPOughs of dough to the prooftng 



room. Mahy wDrttrs who beeonie 
' alUAlurid bakers begin as baker's 
hilpem. They ^liarn^moie advanced 
b^ing skills while working alotfpid^ 
experienced bakers, and may be se« 
lectad to enter an apprenticeship 
program. Emplo)^ usually require 
an apprentice to^ at least 1 8 yeali 
old and have a hfgh school or vMa^ 
tional school dtploma. Apprentice^ 
ship programs last 3 or 4 yea^, and. 
include on-the-job training in all bak^ 
tng operations and classroom Instruc-^ 
tion in related subjects. 

Some workers take oqui^s in vo- 
cational schooror learn baking in tin 
Armed Forces. Such tr^ning niay 
not qualify a pe^on as a skilled ba- 
kef, but it may help in getUng a Job as 
an Epprentice or ihoiten the appren^ 
ticeship training period. 

Bakers may be promoted to jobs 
iuch as working or department su- 
pervisors. Some baken who have de-^ 
* veloped special skill in fancy cake^ 
making or piemakiyig may find jobs 
in hotel or restaurant bakeries, All^ 
round bakers with some business 
ability sometimes open their own 
bakeshops. 

Produatlon employees 'must be in 
good health. Most States require. a 
health certificate indicating that the 
>Yorker ir free from contagious dis» 
eases. Good health also is important 
because of the high temperature in 
bakeries^ 



"^echnolDgiQal innovations enable bakeriM to^meet 
inaHastd demand with fewer employees 

Wage and salary workeri in the baking industry, 1960-76 and 

projactad 1985 

imploy^as 350 
<in thousands) 
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Sdmi bakeriei have appftntiee^ 
ship .prografnS' for matntenanQe 
workem tuch fts maehinists, eleetri* 
Clans, and meehanies, Othefc train 
malntenanoe workers informally on 
the Job. Sonie bakeries hire only 
maintenance workers who are al* 
ready skilled. 

For Aute drivers or truekdrlversi 
taking firms generally hire inexpert^ 
enced people with a high school edur 
cation. These worked often begin as 
stoek clerks, paeken, or cheekers» 
and ^re promoted to driving Jobs. 
Applieants must be able to get a 
ohauffeur's license and |ony|lm^ 
are tested by tbt faking eom^mi^ 
to determine whether they are safe 
drivers. Classroom instruction in 
sales, display, and delivery 'prooer 
dures ii sonietimes given to ntv^^ 
route drivers, but most training is giv- 
en on the job by supervisor. Route 
driven may be promoted to route 
supervisors sales managers. 

Administrative Jobs u^^ly are 
filled by upgradtng person^ already 
empioyed in the firm. Some owneit 
and production managen of bakeries 
have been plant workers or were in 
sales ocQupations^ In reaent yeaiit 
large- baking firms have required 
their new administrative workers to 
have a college degree in an adminis^ 
trative field, such as marketmg, ac» 
counting, later relations, peiwnneU 
or advertising. Kansas State Universi- 
ty at Manhattan offeri a bachelor of 
science degree in bakery science and 
management. The American Insti- 
tute of Baking conducU a school of 
bakiM for persons who wish to qual- 
ify for managerial positions. Appli- 
cants must have a high school diplo- 
ma and 2 years of baking experience 
or equivalent time in college. 

Persons who have completed a 
commerclah course in high school, 
junidr college, or a business school 
usually, are preferred for secretarial, 
itanograpHic, and other clerical Jobs. 

Imploymtnl Outlaok 

Employment in the baking indus- 
try it expected to decline through the 
mid-1980'i. Nevertheless, several 
thouiand job openings are anticipat- 
ed each year because of the need to 
replace workers who retire, die, or 
tranifer to other fields Bf work. 
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/ population gravi^th will increase 
the demand for bgkary product!. 
Howevtr, laborsaying technological 
h innovations ^ill eRable niany bak- 
erieihb parttGuiarly large induitrial 
ones, tc ni^at the demand 4iith fewer 
employiei. Ptieufiimtle handling lys- 
tenii ud punips quickly and eaitly 
transfer ingredienis from trucks, or 
railroad' can to storaga containers: 
The "contmuous mi%'* process elimi- 
nates doufhmixing and proofing op- 
erations; and CDnvtyor systems move 
panned dough from ovens to labeling 
machines in one continuous process. 
In addition^ soma bakeries can pre^ 
pirepa week's baked goods at one 
time and store them in the freezer 
until needed. 

Earnlngi and Working 

Condltleni ^ 

In 1976« aamings of production 
worker in the baking, industry aver- 
aged $2(^.27 a week, or $5,16 ^n 
hour, which is 'slijhtly higher than the 
average for all workers in private in- 
dustry, except farming. 

Under the terms of union contracts 
covering employee^ in some whole- 
sale bakeries producing bread and 
related products, mininrium hourly 
rate! in major occupations in 1976 
were as follows: . 



sailing more hak^d products to more 
customers, routQ drivers can increaie 
their earnings. Companies genfndly 
pay for unafonni and their mainte- 
nance. ^ 

Working conditions in bakeries are 
generally good. However* many jobs 
involve 'some stFenuoui physical 
work, despite the considerable 
mechanization of baking processes. 
W^k near ovens can be uncomfort- 
ably hot. 

Nearly all employees of industrial 
baking firms get paid vacations^ 
which usually range from 1 to 5 
Aveeks according to length of service. 
Employees also get from 5 to 11 paid 
holidays, depending on. the locality. . 
Most baking companies have life and" 
health insurance programs and re^ 
tirement pe^ion plans. Many em- 
ployees are covered bV joint u^^ion- 
industry plans that are paid for en^ 
tirely by the coinpany, 

M^y bakery, vforkers belong' to 
l&bor unions. Bakers and other plant 
workers are organiEed by the Bfekery 
and Confectionary Workers' Interna- 



tidnal Uniop of America, .and route 
driven and truck driveiB uiually are 
mlmbefs of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousenien and Helpers of 
America CInd.). Some maintenance' 
workers are members of craft unioni 
such as the International A^ciation 
Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers and the International Union of 
O^rating Engineei^. 

SeureM of Addltlcinal 

. Information 

.rf . ■ " . ^ 

Inform^on on baking jobs and 
training opportunities may be ob^ 
tatned from bakeries in the commu^ 
nity, local offices of the State em- 
ployment service, or locals- of the 
labor unions/noted previously. 

.For general information on job op- 
portunkies in the industry and on 
schools that offer courses or degrees 
in baking sconce aitd tpchnology^ 
write to: 

AmeHcan^ Bakers Association, 2020 K St 
• NW„ Suite 850, Washington, D C. 20006. 



OCCUPATIONS IN LAUNDRY AND 
DRYCLEANING PLANTS 



Bekirg su^rvisors — ....... 

All-rcund bakers and iniKers . 

Mplders and dividers tnd 
molding and dividing 
machine operators.......... . . 

Oven tenders...., . 

Baker's helpers 

Wrippifig machine operators 



$5.84=7.49 
4.81-7.04 



4.62-7.04 
4.81-7.04 
4.44^6.95 
4.81-6.29 



Some plant employees work night 
shifts and weekends because many 
bakeries pperate around the clock. 
Sgpme bakeries are elirriinating the 
night shift since baked gDods can be 
frozen and stored until needed. Mpst 
plant workers are on a 40-hour work- 
week, .but some work 35 or 37 1/2 
hpurs, and others 44 to 48 hours. 

Rout€ driveri usually receive 
guaranteed minimuin salary plus a 
percentage of their saias. According 
to limited information froni union 
contracts, route drivers for wholesale 
bakeries had minimum weekly sala- 
ries of from $ 123 to $283 in 1 976. By 
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In 1976, approxiniately 418,000 
persons were employed by establish- 
ments that launder and dryclean gar- 
ments, household furnishings^ and in- 
stitutione^l linens and uniforms. 
These workers were employed 
throughout the 'countryi but werp 
concentrated^ in metropolitan areas. 

Dryclaantng rirms and laundries 
accourited for about three-fourths of 
the industry's workers. Most of the* 
remainder worked for firms that spe- 
cialized in reniifi^^nd cleaning uni- 
forms, towels, diapers, and other lin- 
ens. A small proportion were 
employed in valet shops. 

More than half of the industry's 
employment is found in firms that 
have 20 employees or more. Most 
firms, however, arc owner-oparaied 
and have fewer than 10 employees. 
I^n 1976, about one-seventh of the 
industry's workers were self=em = 
ployed, ^ 
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Natufsof the Work 

One way to describe the work 
done in this industry is to follow an 
imaginary bundle of clothas from the 
time It leaves the customer until it is 
cleaned and returned. (See accom- 
panying chart, ) The bundle consists 
of soma men's shins, a business suit« 
and bad linens, A rout^ driver 
(D,0,T, 292 J58) picks up the bun- 
dle and, after leaving a receipt, takes 
the bundle to tha plant. 

Tha owner of the bundle may in- 
stead leave it^i^the plant or drive -up 
store. In this case, a counter clfirk 
(D.O,T, 369,887) .makes out a re- 
ceipt. Either the route driver or the 
counter clerk sorts the items in the 
bundle into laundry and drycleaning. 

The bundle is turned over to a 
marker (D-O.T. 369.887), who puts 
.an idantifying symbol on each item 
so it may be matched with the cus- 
tomer's receipt at some later time. 



How work IIdws through a laundry and dryeleining plant 




Laundry 



Dry Cleaning 
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The inarktr tftan sends the shirts and 
sheets to the washrooni and the suit 
to the drycleaning rODin, 

A machine \%^cisher (D.O.T, 
36L885) puis savaral hundred 
pounds of sheets into a huge washing 
ftiachine. Shirts are loaded into an- 
other washer. These machines are 
controlled automatically, but the ma- 
chine washer must undarstand how 
to operate the controls— water tem- 
perature, suds level, time cycles, and 
the amount of agitation for different 
fabrics. When the washing cycle is 
completed, the laundry is transferred 
to an extractor that renrioves about 
half of the water. This stage is similar 



to the "spin" cycle on a honie wash- 
er. Conveyors move the laUndry to 
conditioners, dryers, or tuftiblers 
where dry, heated air removes some 
of the remaining moisture. 

Sheets go from the drying area to 
flatwork finishers (D,0,T, 363^886), 
who shake out folds and creases, 
spread the sheets on mwing belts, 
and feed thkm into large flatwork 
ironing machines for ironing and par^ 
tial folding. When the sheets come 
out of the machine, other finishers 
complete the folding and stacking. 

Shirts go directly from the extrac- 
tor to shirt finishers (D,O.T, 
363.782), who usually work in teams 
I 




Flitwark flnfiHvri shaks outfaldi and sraaati, tprvad th« ihAati an moving balls, and 
ftad ihmm Into lai^o flaAvork ironing niaehlnaa, . 



of two or ihrei. One finisher puts tha 
sleeps of the shirt on a '*ileevgr/* 
whiA has two armlike foniii. A lec- 
ond ftnisher then puts the ihirt on a 
"trlple-heaid*' press that irons the 
front and back sirnultaneously. In 
some platitSi the first finisher either 
folds the ihirt or placei it on a Imng^ 
er, whichever the cqitonner has indi- 
cated. A third finisher may do the 
folding. In some laundries, one shht' 
nnisher performs all these operi- 
tt6ns. 

The jobs of iht^ drycimner (D,O.T. 
362.782) and machine washer 
(P,0;t! 361.885) are sinailar, but the 
cleaning solution for drycleaning is a 
chemical 'solyent instead of water, 
and drycleaniiig machines generally 
are smaller than the laundry washers. 
The dry cleaner sorts' clothes aecord- 
ing to color, fiber content, and fabric 
construction and stlicts the proper 
time cycle for each load. The dry- 
cleaner may apply special prespot' 
ting solutions to spots and stains be- ' 
fore placing thi garnients in the 
drycleaning mactiine. After cleaning, 
a special macliirie removes the sol- 
vent and then the clothes are dried in 
a ^tumbler or hot-air cabinet. The 
spotter (D.O.T. 362.381) will use 
chemical reagents and steam to re- 
move stubborn stains. Insoipe plants, 
the same pef^n does dryclianing 
and spotting. 

If the clothes are made of a materi- 
al that sheds wrinkles readily; the fm- 
isher places them on hangers and 
puts them in a steam tunnel or4team 
cabinet. The staam \*^il| remove the 
wrinkles and help the garment regain 
its shape. 

Some clothes, such as rnan*s suitSj 
are niade out of fabrics that require 
mor^attention; they are finished dif- 
ferently. A men's suit finisher 
(D.OT* 363.782) puts the pants oh 
special topper" and "legger" press- 
es. The jacket is placea, on a body 
form that may have a second part 
that comes down to press and shape 
ihe shoulders and collar of the jacket 
while the steam is forced from the 
inside. Final finishing touches are 
done on a steam=heated pressing 
head and "buck," a flat surface cov- 
. ered in fabric. 

An inspector iO O l. 3 69.6^1) 
checks finished items to see th^t the 




S«m« elcthAi mf$ nidi' &f fsprtcs ihmi 



been fnaintmii^d Ai* >il. ?ri in iilu J 
uf regie uniiig til ictuiuhjug m j t.^; 
felumad to the uppropriate depart = 

nicnt, Ogc iislc-^iid I ly th*^ lis .ipt; ^,1,^ j 

workb oil tht-rn ins^ica^l F£.,peJif v*ui ^ 
may forw iitiJcJ t.i a /n. ^iji / 
(P<> I /K 2^iH4) vvU.. V. .„i l.ui 

FlfiiiJJy. Ms^^mhd^fx (l> w f J^.y o^i / , 
collect the linens ^snd K iris h y 

tdentificaiion rnarfes Ass4^hthler . ui 

move u^s b^fu* V fj-uiu t ii lUn 

for b> ihy C-UnUM.ife^i i.tllvt.,t^l 

th« rUiii^ di ivei 

III adtJiticjn It- » » ■ "I, 

pl^fU?*, Il l any vjtKiCi MM L I r. Qi ^ Aihd 
in thi^ iiiilua tiy 1 h i; II I ti^ui * , 

efricienU> CJffit^c 

prep^ie bill^ i^je^ pci^.^uhui n ii^ti 

for Mew tu^tuTi^is MfeL-li^iji. 5 u 

emjipniciu ^nd nia. lj|iiLi> u^> ..atiii^ 
properly S 

clean ^ gu^ij , ariij .^ihci A lat (n^^iui uLi 
the plant* utficr» ^il^n ^^nd ^ m t ti^^ud 
to planivfcurkci » I .dU^^^ie. MHi s»iid 
carry heavy It^ads 1^3 m«c: h,,i 
(M^any of ihtfa*; ggc.updii.jiu 
cusied glaewher* in ths tfu,,dk^^k , 



training, Cth«r Quallfi€ations, 
8 nd^4d %a nee mt nt 

Many v^orkers in this industry get 
their first jobs without pfevioug train^ 
'\n£. Perschs wh«o have little forinal 
education can get production line 
jobs in drycleaniri£ plarits. Basic 
laundry and drycleaning skills may 
be learned on the job in ashorttirne. 
Som& jobs* such as folding lowels ard 
feedini pillovwcases and sheets into a 
flatwork ironer. fnay require I or 2 
days to learn St^me finishing jobs 
pants pressor, or shirt fmisher. fur 
e)tample— nriay ^require less ilian a 
week*s training Other J4jb.^. suth 
counter g I ^rk , marker, inspector, and 
as^embrc r may require several 
weeks to learn beveral monib or 

nicjie ait necd&d to lidin a di y 
dcaiii^i ui WLjiiiei*'^ ^pp^iel tliilshe! 
Il iliay tii^t O Uj 12 ir»4jiiUis tiJ b« 

ijcifiic tiHpcjU^i be^aUi^e ofthe v^auety 
ut tibe i i arid f abrits^ spoL.^ and stain ^, 
diiij tbtjiiKals iis?tJ in llcgsUu^ llie 
staiti.^ 

tiiiishirife ^ryclearting-, ^nd spotting 
skills Is alltiljlc II! ^uw^litjiial hi^h 
SLfiiM,is ui id iiavje ^^bools Honi c 
stud) .n f^gi li[ a ll . pGr^tiun^ t_>f th ^ 
liuJ«i^ii ) (il t il .mlc*LIti titJiri iJig I ille r 
»i£it luti fell h 1 1 c 111 ^^Uli jU 



Workers mu st hm able to adjust to the 
repetitive nature of: rtiariy laundry 
and drycleaning jobs. 

Ad'Van cement for m est workers in 
this industry is limited /^f^ny rernain 
parm^nenny-^ the sannejob. Never- 
theless, employers cccasianally s«rrd 
promisin J ertiployees ic technical or 
^inanajeriaj training progr^m^ gi'ven 
by th£ Iniernatienal Fabricare Irisii^ 
tute at its facsilitj^ in Joliet, ly^J^me 
mfin'^ suit ffnishers beconie skilled 
enough todo woftien's appsirel finish- 
ing: N^^arkers and asscm biers interest- 
ed in finishing work usually ar€ given 
an opportunity to move tJp to this 
job. Finishers also may become in- 
sficiors Superv isors aiid maiiagcrs 
jquenily are chosen from eKp^ri= 
entfcd t^rnplayees al feaiJy in the in- 
dustry ScJme drycleaners ^nd sp«l= 
ters e^uhlish their own di yclear^ng 
pl^hi^ 

brii^l4fr yin ^fit Outlook 

puCted to decline through the niid= 
ly^U'a I reaving niachl*iery and 
liitJic teifli^leiit il|Clh*jd& uf clean|Il| 

AiiaJ fu vi^ti ing Itiundry wiJleKmblE tlie 
liid Usii y Ilj do int^ic vA^ui k w ilh few 
till fjloytcs N *;vQ *lhi;?l6^3^ muu^iiiisJa 
uf* %oi kci ^ A' ill L?e Ulreti t*^ iepU*-Q 
thtj-^e who .et-iic, die. at ir^^ijsftr lu 
uiher f ield. 



IdLindrlis an J drycltaiiliig piants to dd rtiore vWdrN v^itli 

fewer employees 
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Although the induitfy's total em- 
ployment is expected t<D d^gclire, em- 
ployment trends will differ among 
occupations, Employin^M cf spotters 
is ^xp^cted to dec Una because rew 
fibers an^ rmishei make fabrics less 
itainable. The nutTibef off fifiiihers 
ifrOTTd decrease as machinarl does 
m^rc the finiihing ^vork. On the 
otHer hard, more people \^ill be 
ne^dacd in some maintenance occu 
pationi to repair the ifitr casing 
am ourtt of machinery a iid equiprrient 
used by launtjry and dryclcariing 
rirms, M<jre ccjunter ^^Icrks ^ill be 
required due to growthi in th^ nwm 
ber of retail t>utlets «jpe fated b> tF»cse 
flfrfis 



the houily iixer^e wa^gt (yi 
Hue i^U|^cr V bo I y v^OfKcisin ^hL^ iiuju^ 
l[y wa*^ $3 %t> Lv>mp*i!e*J $4 35 tui 

vic^ iriiJustiie^'i iirid S4 B7 ft^r .Htkli 



■ ^orker^ in private industry , e?(cept 
farrniiijg, Eariiinis are higher for 
v*orkers in ihe rnorc highly skilled 
occ upatio ns, such as ^rycleane r, 
^potttr^ ifid machine washer. 

VIodern laundry and dry cleaning 
plants are dean arid well-ligHted B«= 
cause of the heat, hot aifi and steafn 
of the cleaning processes, the plant 
rTiay b« hot during tHe suinmer 
moriths-. Many hew, small drycJeari^ 
itig pla*its, h^wc^^ei , ar^ ai r^ct)nd i 
tioacd in the off ice an^ cwhttJmei 
^UA^ ^Kid ^ell vemilatfd m the in^ 
ohineiy ai^as In additt&n, sievv 
chinery operates v^ith a rninimum of 
rvgi^c "^Voi^ in i i^idrigs a^tid di y 
U^fiin^ pl^fu^ [3 Less ha^^rdsJub ihi^ii 
1st iiBu.^i in AMut'^giMfirft^ plants 

Inf trrriatlon 

li-. i i £ ll. Off lli^ ^tatt 
I^LyineiU i^[Jp«. ,iu Mlllt^a ill iKls t leld 



.1 y.A 1 th ^ act 

. ^- . . J . = lii.l U> t li p. ... Ill *.iM 

i; i^i . J lihitittl lis* JiUU. 

veils' ?iv> I- i ^**f l^il * 1*-^ dii 1 ^ pi <ni 

Britain hi 1/2^9 Ji j\ .'ts ^1 t*.il.=i^IUh 
Uxcilc snc . I.^iil. iirtiiiuiJ Saiiiti*^! ^la 

saUtfd to the Un iletj Si^ls^ t|t ^ 
JleJ U»c iJcl UlU ut ill e iiB.,t. f U 1 til J 

jilS fiii.iJ % f t Vv y ;ai s Id i, K l . uJ 

^s^^inaihji mill in Pi*^Lu«-K,ii K 1 lu 

ii^y , die -fliiiiiii^, JCi mie 5 Si A.c i I i-lU 
^ltfl* l -:iil,;i"l I show lot I i»*liati Wul 

the ihJftJsti ) cf-al bc^an tri Pow. t\ 
fiyv, in^^lud^^ / ^UO mil U ^ nJ iu 

yea/ to wrap ^/uund il-c eaa^. 2 5U 
tlui# , ^nd pr^Aiiica ji,b# u i I 

fTiiliion people 



1. t . it 

i ^Ik 111 II il 1 1,1 
M Mi C . lii ,1 ihf L V 1 ij i,, lii. . ^; I 

« ,i»llu:i n% It Jlld ut U. 'Uii \Ak. jKiL 
^» 1 ^4 iii.^ ^Mtd^^ t'i> ^ - ill III^ f^li I ^ 

i_>f itiQ r*..ii^ihdei ^^ut L u-jnllL thai 
ufcjiui i I put pAEiCi lis til, i^U lull J. *J i 
tHiit uta tfiutf^i^U^rE ^di fJcL^ i> the t 
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" £rtgland=-=v^ here the industry v/as 
' bDrn^-'led thie rest cf the country in 
the number cf textile mills urtil the 
early part of this century, when the 
Southeast became domiiiant. This 
sh ift occijrred b^catise _ tmb Sotitheast 
enjoyed several econoriiic advantag= 
es» suc?h as louver labor costSi c heaper 
steam and electric po^^r, and great- 
er accessibility tcctftton. Today, the 
NortMast employs more people than 
my other fegion of tHe courtry in 
m^nufacttiririg narrow fabrics such 
as lac^j ribbcn, fabri*; t^pe; ;^^ 
weaving gind firtishing \¥o*3l, and ifi 
the production of rTtiscellafieDus tex- 
tile go*)ds. The Soutli le^ds ^he rest of 
the countty in e^^e^3^ other set:tor of 
thi^ industry Thre^ states— North 
Carplifia, South Carolina, ^nd Geor- 
gia einploy a little ov^r halt of all 
\tK tile wo ike 

ii4#*^y ^ «tla-^f>» ilk likJ^Mstiy 

A tiw iitM^^ iu^i^i yai^ textile ina&tu 

harids betfcjre btcsyrrsiiig tiiiish^d t^b 
ric^ A.Sa resijll. mo^t employees are 

ilic r wij.k Ing vvltti hands m ^^p 

CI a ting rn^chincr > 

. lil^U.i idl t» 1 Ihw li.laiat > I >il 

dm abl^ aJid r£C|iiii ^ rtiiniiiial 1, «*re 

v^liiU It.LiU *iiai3idM*^^ia*er» wOiaiilU 

^lly bu^k iJletAiier [dW rrnate »ials Ac 

^u! -Jiis^l^ syiUli^li*.. iii>ei& SiJt.li da 
ll)-!**!! ui |iul Ui liei vc .eplji ^d 
^.uiiui. tia ( he ICflitlh^ av^ ial Mji 

Igl lui lii iJlsiJi lit.* luitt tiJ V i Jlk 
^vii. , K . t lit t IU,, *e» l«l. 

i . ^11 t^xli Ici, *iu pK iut-cJ by 
3puiiiii»| die flbec intu ) iirn weaving 
*.H Kiilltid^ ih« yaiii H.t^.J fabjife.. u fid 
i3>^ lug andtii^bhihg the iat^ric 

h iial tti^ flfeei^ nx -^bi tjc pit. p.** •-•I 
:ipl ..iilti^ in *|j^r iU , Ic^H a lid 
*i f I bt. 5 \i\iiy L,|iibeUAiid 
i^ariJul !*taau.^ulii r jy ah*., u flbeia uic 
ren«ovt>.i. aniJ all t. ()ersi .^ec Ji^wn 
lull.? a full*! tli.^t K siiuip^ tiu-iiih Uj 

*VllJ lji.4 lid iflcS I ^,5l Ulg J a Ui.cS?! ut 

3plf»(ili»g leAide^ %Aur*^is* ^dUsd 

pkktr t^nd^rs <b o r 6^1^ 8 85 ),t'ijrji 
gm^trs (DO t 6HU8S5^. Jf^i»vi/i^ 
fmrrte t^nd^n iU O f bSU.BHS ) and 

\ li' 
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Ab^ut on»-half all kniploye** In ihm te&tll* Industry work In mills thai ar knlf 



crate the rtiafchinei y ihat piep^irc?, 
the fiber. The^ slari, stop, and cleaii 
the macbines. While patrolling the 
aisles bet^veen groups of machiiies. 
they also repair broken fiber ends 
and feed riber into the niachint.s 

When the fiber is ready for spiu 
ning, a spinning frcirne draw^ and 
twists it through roiatifig rullers and 
winds it on conic:al struciures ctilled 
bobbins. These niachines, operated 
by frame spitiners. turn the fiber into 
yarn, f rQ^ne spinners (D t) T 
682.885) run rows of spinning 
frames, position bobbins of ribers. 
twist fiber ends, repair breaks in 
lengths of riber, and clean the nia 
chines. 

Spinning and weaving or .Hpinniiig 



^i4.J Ki'iuing ^4^1%^ially lake plaUE Ul 

the suine plant However, weaving 
anU knitting upwfations usually are 
pyrwjrmed in different plants be- 
cause these two methods of cloth 
mafiurdciure and the machinery used 
to agcomplish th^m are quite differ- 
ent To prepare the yarn for weaving* 
I t/L^ tn winder lenders { D . O . T , 
689 8h5). spoaier tenders (D O T 
689 886), warper lenders (DO T 
681 885), slasher lenders (DOT 
582 782), and watp tying machine 
(t^nJers (DOT 681 885) pasition it 
on their rcspe*=tive machines, draw 
or thread the yarn into place, lie ykrn 
end^, observe the machines to deteci 
malfunctions, and rernove the pre- 
pared yarn 

Fabric is prodUi^ed on looms which 



inteflace— weave — the yarn. There 
may be as many as J»000 looms in the 
weaving room . ^ea vers (D.O.T 
683.782) conititiite about 10 per- 
cent of all textile machine operatives. 
They are skilled workers who moni- 
tor and operate as many as 2O0 
looms at time. They observe fabric 
being woven to detect and remove 
defects. They also repair breaks «in 
yarn, fix minor loom malfunctions, 
and calh Zoom fixers ( D .O.T. 
683,280) to make major repairs. 
Loom fixers not only repair ma- 
chines, but also adJuAtheiTi and pre» 
pare them for operation. Each of 
p theie highly skilled operatives works 
with several weavers. 

Although most taKtilas aire woven, 
knitted cloth claims a larger share of 
the market each year. To knit yarn, a 
knitting machine opera tor (D.O.T. 
685 .885) plaQes it on a machine 
which produces fabric by intertnesh- 
ing yam loops^ ICnitting machine op- 
erators tend several inachines at a 
time. They start the machines, feed 
in the yarn, observe the knitting pro- 
eass to delect malfunctions, tie bro- 
ken yarn ends, and notify knitting 
machine fixers (DOT 689/2i0) if ^ 
they break do^vn. Knitting machine 
f\%&n and loom fixers do similar 
work, but on different machines 

The most highly skilled workers in 
a knitting mill are kni tier-machine 
mechamcs (D.O,T. 685.380). They 
arrange metal pattern platen in the 
form of chains and place the chains 
in the knitting machines. The chains 
control the operitiofi of the ma- 
chines. Thus, these mechanics pro= 
vide the means by vvhich textile de 
signs become knitted fabrics. 

Once the yarn has been woven or 
knitted, the resulting fabric is ready 
to be dyed and finished either by 
t€?ctile mills that also vveave or knit 
the fabric, or by indeperdent busi- 
nesses. Dyers XD.O.^. 582J38) de^ 
velop dye formulas that are used to 
create a desirtd col&r. They also su- 
pervise the dyeing. Dy€ weighers 
(D.OT. 550 J84) mix the dyes and 
chemicaU used in dyeing. Dye range 
operators (D.O.T 582T82) run the 
machines that dye and dry the cloth, 
Manufacturers print textiles in 
thousands of difTcrent colors and de- 
signs in order to appeal to a variety of 
consumer preferences. Printing may 
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be done in st2veral ways One of the 
newest mfthods is rotary screen 
printing, a system in which a porous 
cylinder (screen) holds the print de= 
sign. Dye in the cylinder forced 
through the screen m the cylinder 
rolls ovefthe cloth, leaving the print 

However, before the fabric uari 
reteive a print, the design must 
created, and cuhrisis (DO 1 
022. 181 ) must develop the colors fur 
printing SLreen priniing artists 
(D DT S7() 3K 1 ) i\i^n use iFicse ci>l 
ors lu rriiike t=i>lor separations of Je 
signs L>n transparent paper. For t^dch 
color* Jii reen mukers ( D C) I 
97 1 . 38 1 ) prepare a screeri ti eating it 
wilh LrriLilsiun tiiid c xpiJHUi^ it phi>lu 
graphically to the appiupriutt^ irariH 
piireinjy Sifeeti pftf\i€f 3 ( D C) I 
652 7K2j iTiouni ihc ?*crccii?^ iui ijiu 
rotary scicen prinling nuitjh hic?* till 
the iiULtUiit^^ witti d>e?v. iiiid i>i>d 
thciii Lticy i>iliii 

In iidUltitih li> tiyviii^ till. J 
lulisliltig iitlctt iitvolvc^; Li^iUiV^ ifU; 

age, sireiigthening it, oi prosidirig it 

willl a .'si iky Uihtcr t'^^ li al^p uttt ia 

Jilt) t . 1^!^ I ill i< I il^ >H ti,{ illt^ |t|.xt.tU[l^ 

itptiallve '* iiiiii ^> k ii^ih i liLiiit. t 

wijiktiS 111 r' \ t= 1 Li I wlliti 

i>4.^4..- 11 i.JU ilt al-^ h..|J« . luilt the lii 

iluSii )^ alilu .s^h thc> =tiL ki A ,ilfe,llj 
inviilvcJ In prod itj lit j/i A rTku^ig i^igj^c 

.1 i ^- K lit ^ J , > t ^ n . I i ( U O 1 
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in quality control and production, 
measuring major characie ristics of 
raw textiles; or in customer sales and 
service, selling directly to customers 
or serving them Many techjiicians 
work in the dyting and finishing 
areas of textile plants. 

In addition to occupations that are 
unique /^1o the riitinijfaciurc t)t t^x- 
til^s, rnany ulhers are tQund in this 
indu^iry I here are martagers suctwaa 
plant and deparirnenl rnuriiigcrh infHill 
aicah uf the textik iiidij^liy Pcihon 
ncl spe^ialisijj hiie eiriployecs, and 
nuike sure that pay and bcnents are 
ici^cHeJ rhcrc ale jtjli^ t\.n buok 
kccpci^ a*.t:uijntaiHs aimA c:ui!)putei 
pi u^i {^Ki Ml ci ^ Ihc InOiJaL i y 4; i itplu)' ?i 



a wide assortment of^ clerical workers 
as well, including secretaries, com = 
puter console operators, and ship- 
ping and receiving clerks= There also 
are jobs for janitors^ guards, and food 
service workers. Mechanics and re= 
pairers, besides those already rnen= 
tioned, keep machinery an^ equip- 
rnent operating properly. Laborers, 
such as freight and material handlers, 
often using mechanical devices,, lift 
and move heavy loads to various lex- 
tile machines*. 

Training, Other QualiriQatlon^ 
and 4dvan€om«nt^ 

Muai owtupalions ill the textile iii- 
,iM.iiiy siie iiiachine upeiiitive jobs 




Mvai <^^^>ir*aiiafii tu iiiot^Kille lH«Justiy ars maQhlnt opfifattv* Job* that can bs l&arnsd 

Oil tha job 



that can be learned on the job. OtWer 
occupations require additional train- 
ing and special skills. A small share 
of jobs is held by workers trained in 
profesilonal fields. 

Training fo^most production job^ 
is provided on ,the jpb and lasts from 
a fevv wee kg to a fe^ months, de- 
pending on the complexity of ih^ 
work. Methods of instruction vary, 
but usually an employee starts out by 
assisting an experienced worker 
Some mills set aside a section of the 
plant svhere fuU time instructois uf 
ten fomier machine oparators^show 
ncNv workers how to operate the nia 
chines. Persons from outside the lex 
tile plant sametime?* provide iiisiiuw 
tidn. For eJiample. rrianufacturer^ 
niighl explain the upeiajlon wt licw 
equipiii^nt Ui blalc eduualluiiul y. t>«^>! 
din^tor ^ liU||ht ofguDl^E «tiid tJt>n<sJtivl 
training piogriims al ihc lemiesl 4)t 
the ^ornp^iiy ^ 

aiitJ rnai!U4i| dcAterit) aie Liipva iuiit 
rcquifetiieiita foi piuauu.UtJii JwLa in 
this highly mechiinized indublry a! 

thoit^h iiiMal tc^xUle e(ii|,luycta ^Ji . Jti 
that p!^>ductiu!! workeis hcivC d 
sthCiul eduL.aik>ii ihty «.tlcti L nt.U 

C )ii ly a . . II ^ ^ • 

^ .& in ihi^ iiiJ.iaii^ \ ^r.,,.. 

tlir^'Ugi- api.refKitJt ip p Jir^i/.i.^ 
H 

ranging iri length fn*m 2 4 years 

{km dyisi '^vcaVQi^ liAt^i:, wit. 

UK t^li^ li.id .Sv^iiie i . llic i • t,t..ti|.;4i M.^ri 

bhuutd K onUicl a I :Ji\lle iii pljyci 01 
a lo4^i±l Stale ci,i|*Liynic,,t j.^Si vlt L »t 

iii'^itrucu la aitJ Hail! Tiii^v ^^i pli>y-- ; * 
Othcf ^ may 4Uvaii^£ tO Supervlawi ) 
iii lUj^hf&gent etU pualllun?* after has 

in^ ^huwn fiiteiLit Slid dbtlify at jub.^ 

4>f iU4=i ^d.i, liig I eapo lb lU ty MOsl 

grafTls to h^lfj m\ ^iiipl, .y^ie advance 
in .^kih.cij ucCupatiOn^, man/ pay all 
or pari al the tuition foi l;ui/i ^es t.ik 
en »t piiv^le aiid public s^huoU uiul 
wulle^e.H whi^.'h tlie i^un pi&i>y L<^k 
nilne!! w^juld h^lp (lie eiliplo^ a<! 
v^nwe \,K> pusitluii^ of liti^ieaS^U 
sponsiuiliiy 

Textile dtsi^iiv. id e*' ^ i^ ^urei. L 
fUCiiAriii rived trainiAg ^ te^wlui ^di 
instilulw, * t*:ghnlcally . risntcd Ju 



nior colle|e, or a 4-year textile col= 
lege. Talent, demomtrated in high 
school coufses in art, drawing, and 
*^design, indicates a potential for suc^ 
cess in the textile design field, ^1^ 
though coftipetition for jobs in these 
fields may be stiff. Textile designers 
need a vivid and fertile imagination, 
a feeling for color and design, sensi- 
tivity to consumers' desires, and the 
ability to visualize the efTect of de 
signs on cloth. Qualifications uf a 
good iexiile technician include inau 
ual dt;xteriiy, the dbiliiy to communis 
cate Well, both orally and in writing, 

and p^tieiiee with details. High 
school courses in algebra, geoinetry, 
chernlsliy. phyaiwa, and English are 
good preparation fur textile techni- 

clau jubb Advaii%.4sm&iil for & textile 
lechril^laii ufteii in^diis proriiution tu 
a supciv!5i,iy pualUtiii siii^h as depai I 

riiCiu head 0\ blue collar worker su- 
peivl^oi in dit wOiupaiiy'^ pruducuon 
dl V laUj n 

(iladii.it , 1 4 ^ , ^ ll^g^^a li.^lJ 

itiaJi^'iUy ut iiiAii^g.^iliejit juUg 111 

tcKiile comp mi Textile manufac 

itis^ia piartli^iil^ily Int^i ested lu 

lliti&c A^Uh deg! ees Ii, ci I ii ee FU 
a\k\\ \ ,iLiiii^..^3 relcilviJ jubjcels ^\ 

ttita viitli ii^^itta 1,, viiiliJliS fields 

AUu grattuateb kA lex ale colleger Qv 
ltU*s*- v^lii, iiiiijt^ . w*! l» t&Aille ^tlli li II 

lums ifter. have a head start on ad 



vancement to management positions. 
Textile curriculums include studies 
in various phases of the manufactur- 
ing process or in the operation of the 
industry, such as textile engineering, 
textile chemistry, or textile manage- 
ment. Ten colleges in the United 
States dffer 4-year undergraduate de- 
grees m textiles; most of these institu- 
tions are located in the northeastern 
and southeastern parts of the coun- 
try High school courses in mathe 
matius and the physical sciences ar^ 
good preparation for pursuing de- 
grees in textile engineering or chem 
islry, While courses in business and 
econumics provide a good basis for 
pursuing a^ degree in textile manag€- 
nienl ^ 

Many «.(^llege ^i^duaie^ begin 
lecrs^in the textile industry as man 
ag^iri€!ii uainees I raining pru^r^niS 
may extend uvei aeveral mpnihb ^nd 
are usual ly designed to expose a nevy 
einployee i6 all facets uf the cumpii 
ny Its oig^iii^aliijii^ policies, in^nu^ 
facturirig processes, and merchandise 

lilg tei.hiil^U€s Fipgi^liib iiiwltid^ 
L.|^b£j!uuin in^ii tlun , plant bitg viS 
aiid riianageitieiu iiiteruiihlpg iti 
vafiiiUa .icpai iriielst^ ^ A & &;4.iliipdi,y 
HavUi^ CQiiipleleJ iht.li lialhln^ 
o\ diem liii/vy. i.iiu 4k .liufat^Uji 
ing supervisory jobs, froui which I hey 
oftwis adsaii^e uj pOaitU^iiti ttt lii4^.44^cjS 

ing rfcsponsibility 



L.iipioy ii>Onl III lentjla iitai lu l^^tiii Illy whi&ti J^ullndU 

ill tha 1950's k expac^ad to coritiriu% at reeent levels 
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Vpp^t level managemenl positions 
in textile, companiei include plant 
engineer and plant manager. GoUege 
graduates with degrees in engineer- 
ing evantu^ly tnay become ehgineers 
for an entire ptant. Those who be- 
come plant managers frequently 
have degrees in textile engirieering or 
textile* management, as well as the 
detnonstrated ability to lead and mo- 
tivate people. 

Employment Oullook 

Textile indi^iry ^ employmeni 
growth is expected to sluwer than 
the average for all industries ihrough 
the mi(f-l980*s Many more job 
openings will result from persons 
leavmg the indusiry because of 
cleat|k, retirement, or fur uther ica 
"Sons than from employiucru giuwih 
The demand for textile employees, 
particularly skilled and ^^iniskillcJ 
workers, will be greaiest iri the 
Southeast ' 

pand over the next decade in re 
spon^€ to tJeiiiand fron! the upp^ici 
iAnd hoftic f ui hi.sninii^ insiusti ic.^ 
which are spurred by grovvih in pupu 
lation and liit^uiiies^ Ait aiuSv^^ipatiSiJ 
intrcase m the variety t>t icauI^ prod 
iicls fihoujJ wciiiti f t»u tti iu ^<owth 

in outpul In addiiion. aliht/ugh com 
p^tiiioii fioiii liiipijils fia^ diiiiiiiibhciJ 
the demand for domestic prDducts of 
^oriic' s^titvii^ ut this iiiJic^liy 
negoliatiuii of a iit.w inic^f iL4tii>iiQ 1 
tr^dc a^i c^e iilciit linuiwi^ l^aIII^ Im 
ports probably wiri vvecuKe.i itus t iin 
petiiion 

giOw mOie slowly thai i^.c jiiUii^.i i 
puipul. however siii*.*; Ii^boi ^savUs^ 
niachin^iy aiid ihi^ u^,; ,jf syitltit tie: 
fibers increase wt>fkci ,>i<., Juj^ii vUy 
Numerous im pi ovarii ;ni?i in iiid 
thines and produwiicin pi i>t;fe^s^^viil 
wontinu^ to reduL^e d^ni^iid foi wui k 
tfrs in yain irianufaiauie 4na wtaving 
Electronic insti urnerildiiuii , wtiuL 
reduces the need fur niiiiniwii^Ht.e 
workers^ is expected bcw*Jiiic lu 
wreasingly imporlant Al^o the s^^-in 
ing decade will see thj g!^^ici »i5sc ui 
computers as a maiiagerit^iit tuul Atni 
as a means of controlling pa> the 
production process 

Although the adujiiiuh i^^i 

logically advantidd machine r^ will di 



minish the need Tor semiskilled arid 
unskilled workers, the demand for 
skilled workers and professional ar^ 
managerial personnel wjll increase. 
Skilltd production workers, such as 
knitter machine mechanics and 
dyers, will becqme more issenttaras 
textile machinery increases in com- 
plexity. New technologi^es, such as^ 
computer proceisitig and electronic 
instrumentation, will requi-re rhore 
textile techniciaftis and computer spe- 
cialists The indusiry's demand for 
college graduates in textile engineer^ 
ing and textile management also will 
grow Federal Government safety 
arid health regulations as well as sci- 
entific research and development 
will continue to stiniulate demaffd for 
cheinists, and rnechanical, electrical. 
Mild mdu^triiii engineers. 

burnings and WdrKlny 
waridMlons 

,% 

is.eiiuii woikefs in the textil& indus 
iiy in 1976 were below those of pro- 
Juctitjii wuikers in all ni^nufactiiring 
Ihdu.bti 14;^ Si 6 7 versus $5 19 

III \^lt> prudu*=tiDn workfers'^ dvei 
^^^t u^a^4=3 i ^iged froirk $3 44 an h<JUi 
111 aisd thiead iniiU lo $3 97 an 

fu. ui Id c^AtiJf Mni^liin^ pl^jiis Th^re 
aln^j is sonic variation in wages by 
^i;i^^.ii|hK aica A 19/5 Bureau uf 
I abor Statistics survey uf weaving 
iisili.3 ii.td yam atid Uit^C'd ti\l\h liidi 
tivc.iiMe ^arniJi^^ of piudufelioii 
la iit thi ^L^uthe^si Weie S3 07 
f^ii hviUi 1*1 N^w England $3 17 an 

ii, ai..i li' ibe Middle Ailjinu*- 
giiMi $3 j5 jii lAjiii r^bic 1 gwc^ 
e?!U!ii iteJ a si^t^e hustily caiiiuigij in 
iV^^ toi sfilettcU ut^upatioiis £i*id 



regions in one segment of ihf indus- 
try. According to limited inforina- 
tion, |tariing salaries for profesiiotial 
. workers in the^textile industry ranged 
from $10,000 to $12,000 a year in 
197a. / . . 

Alt)TOugh some textile production 
workers are paid according to incen- 
tive plant^i.e. according to how 
; much thfty produee^about 3 out of 
every 4 are paid time rates, Wofk^rB 
usually paid nrider incentive wage 
plans incNde drawingTrame tenders* 
yooler tende/Si and weave rsf 

AJthough the average workweelc 
foj textile production worker^ is 
close to 40 Kpuri, abmit the same for 
pnfoduction workers^ itv^'ifeiL manufac- 
turing '^indusfriei, many textile em- 
ployefei, particularly in thfi ^^^^^ 
easti wpnk 4§ IQ 48 hours a ^^^k^ 
Most textile mills operate 2,4 hoursa 
day\ e^ch day divided into thr^ee 
shifts. A shift differential is usually 
'paid to those who woiic the Jd, or 
late, shtft • , 

Ther^ ^re few sea^enal inpl|ences 
on textile plant^lf^ration When 
there is a lack of work due to reges-" 
sion or, fur Some other reason, the 
textile indditry' usually chooses to re- 
duce upe^ations by 1 or days a 
week rather than wiose down tWe 
plants altdgether^ - 

Aitttough most L^Ktile eiiiployees 
work with ar near machinery » the 

d4.<^ldciit idte fur th^ iiidu^try is 
slighiiy b.wer tf»aii die 4^ ^rage for dll 
fiianufh4.iui ing industries Soine 
workers, however, are subjct^ted to 
iioi^e fruifi machinery Most employ- 
ees k m newer build ings where 
ien\peri»ture and humidity controls 
are (joUimun, although lint lateen air 
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and poor iighiing aru problems in 
some older plants. 

Benefits for textile • empioyues in 
both unionized and non unionized 
plartts uiually include paid , holidays 
and vacations, pensions or retire- 
ment plans, hospitalization insur^ 
anca, and sick pay. Additional bene- 
fits provided by la^or managtmeni 
agreements in unroni?ed, plants in- 
elude provisions hjt arbitral ion of 
grievances ^nd proiecuun of workers 
from the unfavb^^iy Lffects ot tech- 
nological change such as layutfs and 
urtdesirable changes in work assign 
menls, 

i 



About one^fifth of all textile work- 
ers are members of labor unions, 
whereas aboui half of jll manufactur' 
ing workers are union members. The 
major textile unions are the Amalga- 
mated Clothing and TeKtile WoV^kers 
Union (ACTWU) an^ the Uniiud 
Textile Workers ot America 
(IJTWA) 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

Ui)n for tjc^rupation^ in the textile m 

du?il[^ Is *iVaili4hit tUilll dlU Div!?iUHi 



of Vocational Education of the De= 
partment of Education in each State. 

For information on educational re = 
quirements and occupational de- 
scriptions, write to: 

AmcriCtin Tcxule Manufuciurers lnHlrtutc = 
Wat:hovia Cyntur, 4(K) Tfyon Si .Char 
lota% North Carolina 2H2H5 

LjniieJ IcJiiilc Wiifkyr^ of AmcrKa, 42() Coni 
rtum St . l awrence, Mas-N i) 1 H4C) 

hif o! iiiatibii I tgurding 4»peciflc 
j4*hh 111 ytjur area, con tag t the rocal 
i^rfict of the Sidle ciripluyirient sefj^ 
viwc 
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What to Look For in this Reprint 



To make the Occupational Outlook Handbook easier to 
^se, each occupation or Industry follovys the same outline 
Separatr^ctlDns describe ^basic elements, such as work on 
the job, education and training needed, and salaries or wages 
Some sections Will be more useful if you know hoW to interpret 
the information as explained below 

The TRAINING, OTHER QUALIFICATIONS, AND AD 
VANCEMENT sectlOr^ indicates the preferred way to enter each 
occupation and alternative ways to obtain training Read this 
section carefully because early planning makes ntany fields 
easier to enter Also the level at whicn you enter aud the speed 
with which you advance often depend on your uatning If yuu 
are a ftudent,^you may want to consider taking those couises 
thought useful fo^ the occupations which interest you 

Besides training, you may need a State license Jr wciiih 
cate The training section iridicates wrsicfi uuCLJp^tK^s gefief 
ally require these ChecK../equirements m ihe State where you 
plan to work because Strfte regulations vary 

Wfiether dn Occupy tiun suits yOUf pef^wiiaMly is aMv.ihci 
important afe^ tu ©Aplufe ^-^>' au-nc , may fid e lu iriaKis 

responsibW'&ciSijns m a mghi/ cofT.Metiti e at. nospf .erci Fof 

others you rnay do only rcutme lasks untU^f i lose supefviuiun 
To wuf K sUCgiSSsfully li! e ptadKa.la? jOL ^wu r.iay hc^ve Jo .jiiu 
Of r'TiOfe of the fuMuwIfiy 

iriotivate othefb 

wufK vVltfi jli lypttS ^' t^> = ^,i 
tfvU^ wllFi IfinigS ui. '>eei,., 



supply information is lacking for most occupations. 

There are exceptions < however, especially among pro- 
fpssionai occupatiQns. Nearly everyone v^ho earns a medicaf 

degree, for example, becomes a practicing physician. When 
wjhe number of people pursuing relevanj types of education and 
Mraining and then entering the field Can be compared with t^e 
demand, the outlook section indicates the supply /demand rela- 
tionship as follows 
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Demand rnucri greater than 
supply 

uernand yieaier than supply 
=Rough balance b&iween 

demand and sOpply 
Likelihood of more supply 

than demand 
Supply greater than demand 



..j..c.M.f . lu^ J^.C ypt^nliigs briOUlQ fiw( atop yOUr PwifSU 

J u udftffjf (fiai maichus your aptitudes and interests. Even 
li-nail wf yvB.utux^deU ucCvJpdt!uMS provide SOrrie jObs So do 
Ihuatj Hi ./vfilufi erripluynterU IS growing very slowly Of declining 

Cjft.wtfi iTi an QccupatiOii is not the only source of Job 
J ... jnys Ues.duj^ uic number uf Openings fiorn hjfiiuver t.an be 
bubbiantij' iM idf yt. uw^^LipatiuMs In fact rfe^cemBfil f leeds are 
e5<pected to create 70 percent of all openings between 1976 and 

f J i.. ^....i Liiss Jifft;* frUin thotie in 

li^i^j i i. , d /vf.Gie Your Sldtt einpiuyrTidni service can fyr- 

. i . .3. 1 . £3 1 >i >U ia I U.y' t 

I he; I ^HfJifJub ; >^ ■ f - ... ^ ^..-.N^y iM 

I 

- i riei i.^M 1 5 Ei ifi.it fvji wi ily ur It \) tjs wt earn 

n(j;, - i^agej arid salaries --and riOi e\ s^n tf.is Ust ai^ oucupa- 

\<.i'... ^ iinouijfi y wut ^r i U -vwO^Gi a r cv^civt if . la fu f i r i u I If !t.uf f 
• iia.i ^QiM ejAtf ,3 i.u'.e^ wg* Klnt^ wver tir I c r lyfil .Jifa^ It 
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But, you WQulU hei i ) w tiTS riurriLa. 
Miing witnyoutobesufeo/ yQUi p.ospecti Ur. i i .aU 
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afiij f&i'nerb fu' e^.dfn^fd Earrilftgli fot 



dOlfbf 1 J J biiSlnt 5.5 
aft J adiflry wurK ... ^. ... ■,. i ^ i j..^. 

paid va. diiw s fujliaays. ail^. ^l«-k 1^^ 
/Vt_. K^ts alsu let^er^e IriCOnifc ifi 4 oucJt dnJ . 
in kifid) SdlbS wOfKe.b in depar IfTierit ttureij fUl ttAft.nplfe 

..i'ltjM fe^-eiv^ JisLUiints on rTief ohandise 

lis&Mirc Jiffiuulllea ff^ .Jeler r'nininy e>^a. . 'K^s ^.^.^pift eesin 
.M-= juL ifie Earfilnyb Sec-tlufi doeS uyns^dre (.Cu UpdlfOnal 
Lj !/idi..anMy whjtfiei a ^©rtafn job pays inure Or leSS 
tfui 1 the aytrage for all nonsupefviSOrs m pfivate ir^dustry ex- 
i.jtiJ!.iy idifning 

Ea.^h ycCUp^ii^.. ii^ao idsniy l« BeyinfteiS alfnugt 

... a/S earn less thar woiker^ vvho nave boen on the job for 
some tirrii fearnifigs aiao vary by geographic location but cities 
l4at ofter trie highest earnings often are those where living costs 
ar^^st fxpensivf 
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The career Information contained m the reprint you are 
iddding was taken from the 1978-79 edition of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook But the Handbook is not the only source 
□f useful career information published by the Bureau of Labo^ 
Stdtistics The Handbook's companion, the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, is published four times durinp the school 
year to Keep subscribers up to date on new occupational studies 
uuniMleted between editions of the Handbook. Th^ Quarterly " 
dibu yivBs fjraGtical information on training and educational 
opyutiutwWBB salary trends, and nqw and emerging jobs-ii-just 
vvhat people need to know to plan careers 

If you were a subscriber to recent issues of lh& Occupational 
V ^LJtiook Quarterly, you could has^ learned 

• fiuw tu Wfitfc at! effective ernpluyment re^uriie 

• wfidi tfie lung tt^rrn efnployrn'ent prospects art f^r u._^llege 

- Ways lueant i^uW^ya ut^dii Without yoing to cullege 

• wfmt 3 happfening in ihe field of career education 

• abuut career possibilities in such fields as journalibrn 
jrHj-wifery and shorthand repurting. 

1 Qudrterly ib wriiten in nontechnicaf lanyuciye and is 
,.t b j&fiej in Cijlur Find uut wfiy it has won so many awafda 
fui ejxcallence / 
bubbcr ibe today 
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